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SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 1960. 


THE PRESIDENT AND ARCHITECT OF THE NEW FRANCE: GENERAL DE GAULLE, WHO HAS RETURNED FOR A STATE VISIT 
TO LONDON, “ THE SCENE OF HIS GREATEST GLORY AND GREATEST STRESS.” 

General de Gaulle, who embodies for all the world the spirit of Free France | April 6 and, in the evening following, a dinner at the French Embassy 

in the wartime years and of France renascent to-day, arrived in London | in which the President would be host to the Queen and the Duke of 

with Mme. de Gaulle on April 5 for a State visit. of their Edinburgh ; on April 7, a luncheon given by the Government at the Royal 


programme, as ee me 0 ee 3 ee on Hospital, Chelsea, and in the evening a gala performance at the Royal 
April 5; a State Drive through London for luncheon at Guildhall on Opera House; and April 8 marked the return by air to France. 


This State visit will be fully covered in a Special Supplement in our next issue. 
Postage—Inland, 4d. ; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 5}d. (These rates apply as The [lustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as @ newspaper.) 
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"THOUGH millions use it, probably few people 

realise either the immense scope or the 
tremendous expansion during the past few decades 
of our Public Library service. At the beginning 
of the 19th century, the recently published Roberts 
“ Report on the Structure of the Public Library 
Service "’ points out, there were no public libraries 
in England and Wales. The first Act of Parlia- 
ment empowering local «authorities to establish 
free libraries—and it was then confined to 
boroughs with a population of over 10,000—was 
passed in 1850, little more than a hundred years 
ago. The total cost of building, administration 
and furnishing must, it was laid down, not exceed 
the amount that could be raised by a halfpenny 
rate; five years later this was increased to a penny 
to include the purchase of books. During the 
latter years of Queen Victoria's reign similar 
powers were extended to other public authorities, 
and in some cases public libraries were established 
even in quite small villages. Yet even when I 
was born at the end of the century a large 
part of the country was still totally unprovided 
with any library service. 

An immense impetus to the public library 
movement was given, however, in the first decade 
of the present century through the munificence 
of Andrew Carnegie, who gave nearly {2,000,000 
towards the building of public libraries in this 
country. After the First World War, Parliament 
and the Government followed suit, and the Public 
Libraries Act 1919, while it left the provision of 
libraries in the hands of local authorities, made 
provision for a service on a far more extensive 
scale than had hitherto been possible. Yet even 
as late as 1927, when the Kenyon Committee 
issued its Report on public libraries, of the 
12,000,000 people living in areas administered by 
County Councils, more than half were still without 
a library service. 

Since that time the entire country, including 
its smallest villages, has been brought within 
the scope of the Library Acts. The number of 
registered borrowers has risen from 2,500,000 in 
the 1920's to just under 13,000,000 to-day, while 
the stocks of books administered by public 
libraries has increased fivefold and to-day stands 
at the enormous figure of 60,000,000 volumes. It 
is this astronomical increase in the numbers 
making use of a free and rate-maintained service 
of book-reading that has recently caused the 
Authors’ Society to put forward a scheme, com- 
parable to that which already operates in Scandi- 
navian countries, under which Public Libraries 
should make a small payment to the authors and 
publishers whose books are being loaned free of 
charge to would-be readers, comparable to the 
fees paid since the Copyright Act of 1911 to 
composers and musical publishers through the 
Performing Right Society. Public librarians, 
conscious of their duty to the public and theréfore 
averse to any increase in the costs of the service 
they administer so efficiently, have criticised the 
proposal on the ground that an author whose 
book is purchased by a public library receives an 
initial royalty from the publisher on its sale and 
should be content with that and the introduction 
of his book to the wider circle of readers attracted 
by the Public Library service. This argument, 
however, overlooks the fact that, with the rise 
in book prices, the growing incidence of taxation, 
changed living habits, and the immense improve- 
ment of the Public Library service, many people 
who in the past would have purchased a book for 
their own private library to-day prefer to make 
use of the wonderful free service our rate- 
maintained libraries provide. It therefore perhaps 
seems hard on a professional author if (after he 
has created a book on which he receives a once-for- 
all royalty of, say, a shilling on each copy sold) that 
copy is thereafter issued, without further payment 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
either to himself or his publisher, to possibly a 
hundred or more readers at the expense of the 
rates to which he is compelled to contribute equally 
with those who thus obtain free enjoyment of his 
work to the detriment of his professional income. 
As The Times put it some years ago, “ there is 
something inherently absurd in the fact that a 
considerable portion of the reading public takes 
its books from a library without thereby benefiting 
the author in any way, once he has received the 
royalty on each single copy sold.”* There seems 
no doubt that the overall income of authors— 
like that of farmers—has been recently falling in 
relation to the rising income of the population as 
a whole, and that this may be partly due to the 
increase of the book-borrowing habit, otherwise 
admirable, at the expense of the book-buying habit. 
Public librarians, who have done so much by their 
efficiency and devotion to the public interest to 











BEFORE THEIR TALKS ON THE SOVIET NUCLEAR TEST BAN 
PROPOSALS: MR. MACMILLAN AND PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
SEEN BEFORE ENTERING ASPEN LODGE, AT CAMP DAVID. 


bring this about, should remember that profes- 
sional authors are entirely dependent on the 
royalties received from the outright sales of their 
books and enjoy neither salaries nor pension rights, 
and, as the original creators of the works which 
libraries exist to distribute, seem entitled, in equity, 
to some modest share of the sums which the 
public is prepared to pay—whether by private 
purchase or corporate expenditure is immaterial— 
for the use and enjoyment of their work. Without 
this the profession of authorship in this country 
can hardly continue to survive. Nor is it without 
significance that of the {16,000,000 spent annually 
by local authorities on public libraries, less than 
a quarter is expended on the purchase of books. 
There is, in fact, a beggar at the magnificent 
literary feast offered by our Public Library service 
—the man who writes the books which the service 
offers, free of charge, to the community. This 
applies, particularly to those whose works sell, 
as opposed to “loan,” in small numbers, and 
those who write works of scholarship involving 
years of research and expense. 

There is another skeleton at the feast, though 
this is certainly not the fault of the devoted pro- 
fessional men and women who administrate our 
Public Library system. Everyone living in this 
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country can obtain the book he wishes to read by 
resort to a Public Library. The basis of the 
service, however, is that the reader should come 
to the library to read or borrow the book he wants, 
and it would be far beyond the financial or staff 
resources of our Public Libraries to take the 
book to the reader. But the would-be reader in 
hospital cannot go to the library, and it is here 
that there is a hiatus in an otherwise magnificent 
public service. In the index of Hewitt’s ‘‘ Summary 
of Public Library Law” the word hospital does 
not even occur. Yet it is now generally recognised 
by medical authorities that reading plays an 
essential part in the recovery and rehabilitation 
ofthe sick. During both World Wars the St. John 
and Red Cross Organisation operated a pioneer 
library service in all British Service hospitals, 
both at home and overseas, and this service, 
which both distributes books and provides trained 
librarians and workers to take them round the 
wards, has been extended since the war to serve 
more than 100,000 beds in over 1200 civilian 
hospitals in England, Wales and Northern Ireland. 
Its cost is minute compared with the sums raised 
annually out of rates to maintain the Public 
Library service, though if the devoted men and 
women who give their time voluntarily to taking 
book-trolleys round the wards and administering, 
distributing and rebinding books were paid for 
their services, that cost would run into many 
millions. Other voluntary bodies, like the W.V.S. 
and the Y.M.C.A., run admirable, though smaller, 
hospital library services, while some of the larger 
hospitals have their own private libraries. Others 
have made arrangements with the local Public 
Library by which books are loaned to them for 
distribution to patients. But many hospitals 
have no library at all or only a very inadequate one, 
and it is largely a matter of luck whether a patient 
in need of books finds himself in a hospital ready 
or able to supply that need. 

To remedy this state of affairs the King 
Edward Hospital Fund has recently conducted a 
Pilot Survey on Hospital Libraries. The Report 
issued by the Survey Committee states its belief 
that hospital librarianship is a particular and 
invaluable form of sick visiting, and that the 
St. John and Red Cross Hospital Library—“ the 
largest existing supplier of Library Services to 
hospitals of all kinds '’—is doing work of the most 
important kind. It urges that “ hospital authori- 
ties at the highest level should regard it as an 
essential duty to see that an efficient service is 
provided in all hospitals,’ and states that it 
“would deplore any changes in Hospital Library 
Services that tended towards the elimination of 
the voluntary element.”” But it points out that 
only the Public Libraries, with their vast book 
resources, can adequately meet the demand for 
books which an efficient library service for all 
hospitals would require. It points out that 
“hospital patients have a right to at least as 
great a consideration of their reading needs as 
have other members of the public’’ and that 
“the standard of books in hospitals should be 
that of books provided by the best public 
libraries.” It therefore recommends that Public 
Libraries throughout the country should assume 
responsibility for the supply of books to hospitals, 
while the training and supply of librarians to take 
books to patients should continue to be the 
function of the Voluntary Organisations with, 
possibly, the existing St. John and Red Cross 
Hospital Library as the foundation-stone of 4 
single nation-wide hospital library service. Though 
there are many difficulties to be overcome, it is 
significant—and a sign of hope—that the original 
suggestion for the Survey came from the present 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Library Association. 

* The Times, June 19, 1957. _ 
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THE PRINCESS FOLLOWS THE BOAT RACE; AND VISITS A SUBMARINE DEPOT. 


PRINCESS MARGARET IN H.MS. ADAMANT, THE DEPOT SHIP OF NO. 3 
SUBMARINE SQUADRON, WITH CAPTAIN J. H. ADAMS, ITS COMMANDING 
OFFICER, FORMERLY COMMANDER IK H.M.Y. BRITANNIA. 








PRINCESS MARGARET, WHO HAD FOLLOWED THE RACE IN THE CAMBRIDGE LAUNCH, SYMPATHY FOR THE VERY GALLANT LOSERS: PRINCESS MARGARET WITH MR. ARMSTRONG. 
CONGRATULATING D. C. RUTHERFORD, THE OXFORD PRESIDENT, AFTER OXFORD HAD WON. JONES (EXTREME RIGHT) TALKING WITH MEMBERS OF THE CAMBRIDGE CREW. 


ha Sa 





FOLLOWING ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING UNIVERSITY BOAT RACES FOR YEARS: PRINCESS MARGARET accompanied fiancé, Mr. y Armstrong 
WITH HER FIANCE, MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES, IN THE CAMBRIDGE LAUNCH. (who coxed Cambridge crew of 1950), in the Cambridge launch. 
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ID iE RECORD: OXFORD LEADING 
CAMBRIDGE BY THR WIDEST MARGIN OF THE WHOLE RACE—TWO LENGTHS. 


river bends the other way. To achieve this the Oxford crew set off at a great pace and 
clear after three minutes. They set up a record at the Mile Post, 3 mins. 47 secs., and 

iddlesex station hopes to be able to take the Surrey 
tr, Cambridge steered out and behind them on the Middlesex station. It seemed at this 
int as if this apparent error on the part of Cambridge would put them out [Continued above, right. 
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LEAD. ON THE BANK IS A WELCOME REMINDER OF REFRESHMENTS TO COME 


Continued.| of the race, and indeed at Hammersmith Bridge Oxford 
were two lengths up. But after this point Cambridge pressed 

hard, and an Oxford spurt gave them no increase in 
lead. Cambridge began to close up, and the Oxford cox at this 
stage seemed to wander away from the Surrey station and then 


cilia nttoeel 18 mins. 59 secs. 


THE CAMBRIDGE COX, R. T. WESTON, WHO DESERVES A FULL SHARE IN THE 
CREDIT DUE TO HIS CREW FOR KEEPING RIGHT UP WITH OXFORD. 


ECOND YEAR RUNNING AFTER A CLOSE AND THRILLING RACE. 
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In my view it is braver 
to qualify than to pon- 
tificate on such a 
situation. The bravest 
commentators have been 
leader-writers of South 
African newspapers 


have torepairthem. But 
it is also surely desirable 
to recognise the i 
ing nature of the 
dilemmas facing all con- 
: i the 
Government and the 
Africans. The former 
faces the risk of en- 
dangering all that the 
European settlers have 
built up by their work 
and skill. The latter 
have only one quick- 
working weapon: their 
highly organised 
numbers, and they can 
use this only for 
demonstration. 


can 
outline it only briefly, 
but this may be worth 
doing, since not one in 
a hundred of those who 
condemn it here have 
any conception of it. It 
is to prevent the swamp- 
ing of white areas, by 
the policy of Bantustan, 
the creation of “ Bantu 
national homes,” and, 
at the same time, 
to prevent whites 
from settling in these 
latter, and in one or two 
cases actually moving them out on a considerable 
scale. Unless this policy proved successful, 
apartheid would be out of the question. It seems, 
indeed, questionable whether Bantustan at its 
most successful would suffice to maintain id, 
supposing that this had no other risk to face. But 
a great deal has been done to implement the policy. 
For a description certainly brief, but longer than 
I can give, I recommend the articles in The Times, 
now collected.* 


What is the aim of 
. Verwoerd? I 


I may add that these articles, written and 
published before the recent tragedies, give full 
credit to the energy and initiative shown in this 
work, especially in the new housing, which is of a 
standard never before experienced by the Africans 
as a whole. The conclusion is, however, that the 
scheme is inadequate, and in view of the rate at 
which the 10,000,000 native population is increas- 
ing I do not think this conclusion can be questioned. 
If we place Bantustan, and apartheid ide it, 
in a vacuum and withhold moral judgments, it 
still seems clear that—even allowing for absorp- 
tion of great numbers of natives by new industries 
—more good land would be required. It could 
come only from the whites. 


Again leaving aside—or undecided—questions 
of morality, the treatment of the Coloured has 
been a great tactical mistake. They include 


elements as far apart as Europeans with a little 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. Mister" jerice, have proity 
SOUTH AFRICA: THE ISSUES APPRAISED. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 
Afritan blood and full-blown Malayan Moslems. 
Their 





appear to be the only possible 
course. He said that the rep- 
resentative of this country at 
the meeting of the Security 
Council would not oppose dis- 


within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of a State was wlira vires. 


and intervention, though a 
narrow one. It would be 


his approval to the assumption 

of unwarranted authority by the United Nations. 
One effect would be, as the of State 
pointed out, to damage the value of the United 
Nations. 


The prospect of a debate in the Security 
Council had already appeared when the South 
African Government announced that a state of 
emergency had been proclaimed in eighty out of 
300 districts in which there are magistrates’ 
courts. This measure, which has statutory 
justification, enables it to be carried 
out. by decree. In view of what has happened, 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN PRIME MINISTER, DR. VERWOERD, 
WHO IS REPORTED TO HAVE SAID THAT THE SHARPE- 
VILLE RIOTS WHICH LED TO THE DEATH OF OVER 
SEVENTY AFRICANS COULD IN NO WAY BE DESCRIBED 
AS REACTIONS AGAINST THE UNION GOVERNMENT'S 
APARTHEID POLKY. 





APRIL 9, 1969 
and Mr. Erasmus, the 


’ tion 
thirteen Citizen Force units A, 
appears a reasonable precaution. Th, 
arrests, however, have been 


j alleged to have 
been concerned in the murder of the policemen 
who died at Cato Manor. It is reported that , 
very large proportion of those set free by the 
Supreme Courts were again arrested by the police 
under the emergency. 


The above is all I have room for as regards the 
state of affairs at the time of writing. Turning 
to the larger picture, I must admit that I haye 


in the Union. Our 
sympathy should go out 
to South Africa, not 


That much said, | 
must go on to express 
my belief that the 
Government will have 
to yield ground and that 
if it does not do so 
worsen. We know that 
in our own country, 
though in theory a crowd 


escapes the con- 
sequences of deeds for 
which an individual 
would be promptly taken 
into custody. This has 
come out notoriously in 
the case of strikes. The 
Africans are prepared 
to use the instrument 
of masses. They used 
it with restraint on 
March 30 outside the 
Parliament building, but 
there might have been 
trouble had the Govern- 
ment not taken strong 
precautions. 

South Africa is not 
isolated from the rest of 
the continent, and can- 
not be. The Govern- 
ment, indeed, has 
realised throughout the 
importance of the factor 
of independence, now 
spreading fast over 4 
vast area. This is only 
the moral side of the 
picture. The wind 
blowing over Africa 
might carry with it forms of force more tangible. 
There are plenty of people who would jump at 
the opportunity of importing arms, and possibly 
States as well as individuals. It may be argued 
that the Government has the power to resist such 
a threat. Perhaps so, but it might lead to a truly 
appalling situation, especially in the countryside, 
and not least for the whites. It would be 
dangerous in the extreme to allow developments 
which would amount to a civil war. 





*“ Anatomy of Apartheid, 1960." Times Publishing 
Co.; 1s. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. WITNESS TO MOUNTING TENSION AND VIOLENCE: AN ANGRY AFRICAN CROWD IN CAPE TOWN. 


On this and the following page is a brief outline of the present South 
African crisis. On March 21 a crowd of thousands of Africans, urged by 
the militant Pan-African Congress to demonstrate against the carrying 
of identity cards, moved against the police station at Sharpeville and 
besieged seventy-five white police, who opened fire on them, killing over 
seventy and wounding over 100 more. This police action, strongly 
defended by the South African authorities and by the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Verwoerd, in particular, has heralded a new wave of bitter feeling in 
many parts of the world against the South African Government’s domestic 
policies, and has set off a chain of fierce reactions in the Union itself. 

The Security Council of the United Nations, after three days’ debate, 


adopted a resolution deploring the recent incidents and calling on the 
Union Government to abandon its policies of apartheid.{ Great Britain 
abstained on the grounds that the matter was not within the constitutional 
competence of the United Nations. In South Africa itself the Opposition 
leader, Sir de Villiers Graaff, referred to the Sharpeville incident as a 
tragedy, while the Progressive and Liberal Parties both strongly criticised 
the Government. The police made numerous raids and a large number 
of people, including the leader of the Pan-African Congress, were held 
iti custody. All leave for South African defence forces was promptly 
cancelled. But at the same time the Commissioner of Police announced 
that temporarily no Africans would be asked to show their passes. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. WHERE 
APARTHEID RULES UNEASILY. 


an tedew ace ao bn hae a 
reached Bechuanaland, whence he 
hoped to go to New York to put the 
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A MASS FUNERAL FOR THE VICTIMS OF THE SHOOTINGS AT SHARPEVILLE, IN THE WITWATERSRAND, WHERE THE HATED IDENTITY CARD WHICH UNTIL RECENTLY EVERY AFRICAN WAS COMPELLED 
OVER SEVENTY PEOPLE LOST THEIR LIVES. TO BEAR WITH HIM. THESE CARDS WERE THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THE RIOTING. 











NIAGARA FALLS, 
NEW YORK STATE, 


U.S.A. 
SPRING BRE 
THROUGH: THE 
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boulders at the base. 


Right.) 

FLORIDA, U.S.A. 
LIKE A GIGANTIC SOFT- 
FRUIT CAGE: BUT, IN FACT, 


by Mr. Edward Hyams. In 
that, an enormous cage of 
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VATICAN CITY. THE FIRST AFRICAN TO ENTER THE SACRED COL- 
LEGE OF CARDINALS: CARDINAL RUGAMBWA RECEIVING THE BIRETTA 
On March 30 the Pope, in a semi- 

SWITZERLAND. MOVING A CHAPEL ENTIRE: THE QUEEN ASTRID MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT KUESSNACHT, on Cardinal Rugambwa, Bishop 0! 


Archbishop of Tokyo and the Archbishop of 
READY FOR MOVING TO A SITE ACROSS THE ROAD. Japanese and Filipino prelates to become Cardinals. 


process of being moved entire to the other side of the road to a site nearer the lake. 


TORONTO, CANADA. A FAMOUS SECOND WORLD WAR HEROINE HONOURED: 
MRS. G. HALLOWES, OR ODETTE, AT A RECEPTION ATTENDED BY CANADIAN VC.s. 
At the reception held for Odette, of the French Resistance and winner of the =? 
Cross, were (I. to r.): Major B. H. Geary, V.C., Major J. W. Foote, V.C., 
Major F. A. Tilston, V.C., and Mr. C. B. Rutherford, V.C., M.C., M.M. 


ee 


On March 8 a French 


Rotterdam, a distance 
which must be some 600 
miles or more. He com- 
es the swim on March 
. His was to swim 
about 36 miles each day. 


(Right.) 

LAHORE, PAKISTAN. 
THE END OF RAMADAN: 
THOUSANDS OF MUSLIMS IN 
PRAYER AT THE OPENING 
OF ID AE-FITR, IN THE 
COURTYARD OF THE 

GREAT MOSQUE. 

The feast of Id al-Fitr, which 
fell on March 28, is the end 


fast of 


an 
ee 2 wes a vivid 
i thousands at 


Fort, is the Badshahi Mas- 
jid and was built by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb. 
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A STUDY IN ESCAPISM. 
“HOUDINI.” By WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM.* 


HE secret of showmanship,” once wrote the 
subject of this book, “ consists not of what 
really do, but what the mystery-loving public 
thinks you do.”” The same observation is true of 
politics and of many other human activities, and 
Houdini certainly practised what he preached, for 
in his own “ show ” world he was not only one of 
the greatest artists, but he was also one of the 
greatest publicists, of all time. Yet, as these pages 
bear witness, in his earlier years on the stage his 
of such matters was abysmal, and one 
of the attractions of this book is the way in which 
the author traces the development of his hero— 
the word is none too strong—from the novice into 
the consummate showman who had forgotten 
more than most of his rivals had ever known. 


One of the fundamental difficulties of his 

fession was that Houdini was always under the 
necessity of thinking up something new, for how- 
ever remarkable his achievements the music-hall 
public soon began to take them for granted: nor 
was this all, for when he had perfected a new 
“turn” it might so easily prove to be one in 
which the audience was not interested. For 
example, of one occasion of this nature Mr. 





STRIPPING OFF A STRAIT-JACKET WHILE SUSPENDED BY 
HIS ANKLES FROM THE CORNICE OF A BUILDING: HOUDINI 
PERFORMING ABOVE A CROWD. 

This illustration is reproduced by courtesy of Brown Brothers. 


Gresham writes, “Of work there was none— 
probably never in the history of St. Louis had its 
people so little need of a card manipulator and 
rope-tie artist.’ Even at the height of his fame 
Houdini could not rest upon his laurels, for his 
acts so easily became stale, and he had to be 
continually on the alert to ensure that his 
competitors did not steal a march on him. 


From the beginning this Jewish boy, who 
Started very low down the social ladder, was 
ready to learn: 


The manager of a Island show (the story 
Says it was the fabulous Sam Gumpertz who plays 
hero in two Houdini legends) called the young magician 
aside one day and said something like this: ‘“ Harry, 
why do you say, ‘ Ladies and Gents, as youse can see 
I ain’t got nothing up my sleeve!’ ?” 

“* Because I ain't. What's the matter with what 
I say?” 

” Nothing. Except that it’s bad grammar to say 
‘ain't’ ” 

The story probably had a background of truth. 
According to reliable reports, Houdini never used the 
expression again. He never was a polished speaker; 
because his parents spoke no English at home, he had 
learned the speech of the pavements. But he never 
said “‘ain’t.” He was eager to possess any kind of 
key—to any kind of door. 


Houdini certainly came up the hard way, and 
the privations which he and his wife, Bess, suffered 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


in their early married life would be incredible if 
they were not true; there was no Welfare State in 
those days to temper the wind to the shorn 
theatrical lamb. Yet we are often given instances 
of the kindness and the readiness with which 
theatrical folk come to the assistance of their less 
fortunate brethren: for the Houdinis, Kohl and 
Middleton’s Museum in 
Chicago was their “ peren- 
nial meal-ticket.”’ 


The borderline between 
honest magic and occult 
charlatanism is narrow, and 
when impecunious beyond 
the ordinary not a few 
magicians have crossed it— 
Houdini among the 
number, when he was with 
the California Concert 
Company, which was run 
by a somewhat bogus 
individual of the name of 
Hill: 


Everyone with Hill 
doubled in brass; and it is 
likely that, before the curtain 
went up on Houdini’s first 
performance as a spirit 
medium, Bess was on duty 
as the lobby hat-check girl. 
Letters left in coat pockets 
can be detected through the 
cloth. If the coat room has 
access to the auditorium, it 
would be possible for a keen- 
eyed girl to see in what 
part of the hall the customer 
took his seat. A quick 
— by her at the letter, 

postcard, or receipt in 
a pocket of the coat—and 
the “medium” would get 
all he needed to give an impressive reading 

Houdini and his wife, with one week's board in 
their pockets, came to London for the first time 
in 1900, and in due course appeared at the 
Alhambra. At an early stage his keen sense of 
publicity took Houdini to Scot- 
land Yard, where he aded 
Superintendent Melville to 
handcuff him with his arms 
round a pillar. “ Here,” said the 

man, “is the way we 
handle Yankees who come over 
here and get into trouble ’’; he 
then went on to remark that he 
would be back in an hour to 
“release this young Samson from 
the pillar of the Philistines.” 
“If you ‘re going back to the 
office, I'll go with you,” 
Houdini observed, and slipping 
off the handcuffs he handed 
them back to the Superinten- 
dent. The news that he had 
“* slipped the darbies ”’ at Scot- 
land Yard spread all over 
London, and he was given a six- 
month contract at {60 a week, 
while a dozen sandwichmen 
carrying signs advertising 
“Houdini” paraded the West 
End. What he had in fact done 
was to avail himself of his know- 
ledge that English handcuffs 
could be opened by rapping 
them in a particular way against 
a hard surface. When making 
challenges he wore—strapped 
to his thigh inside his trousers 
—a strip of lead on which to 
knock open such handcuffs as 
these, but in the present in- 
stance he had no need of this, for the “ pillar of 
the Philistines’ had provided him with a solid 
surface that was ideal for his purpose. 


This illustration is 


In some ways his later years were even more 
varied than his earlier ones, for soon after the 
First World War he realised that the old-time 
vaudeville had received its death sentence at the 
hands of the cinema. When elaborate musical 
revues, with singing stars backed by a full orchestra, 
were available in every small town the music-hall 
would be a thing of the past. Houdini had been 





HOUDINI WITH HIS WIFE BESS. SHE APPEARED WITH 
HIM IN MANY OF HIS SHOWS AND PLAYED AN 
IMPORTANT PART IN HIS ASTOUND! 


icter Gollanes Lid. 


THE FAMOUS UNDERWATER BOX ESCAPE IN NEW YORK HARBOUR IN 1912. 
WHO WAS LOWERED INTO THE HARBOUR AFTER BEING MANACLED, MADE HIS ESCAPE 
IN 57 SECONDS. (International News Photograph.) 


one of the first to realise the implications of the 
success of D. W. Griffith's ‘“‘ The Birth of a Nation ” 
in 1915, and his reaction was the characteristic 
one of making up his mind to be as great a success 
in the new medium as he had beemgin the old— 
in short, he would become a film star. he attethpt, 
however, was a failure, for he lacke@, the ability 
to act, and he” was much 
too bashful to kiss his 
various leading ladies with- 
out wincing, even with Bess 
standing off camera and 
cheering him on.” 


It was at this time, too, 
that there occurred the in- 
cident of his brief friend- 
ship with Conan Doyle who 
convinced himself that 
Houdini worked his 
wonders by means of some 
form of magic, and in the 
spring of 1920 he wrote to 
the Self-Liberator, “ Yes, 
you have driven me to the 
occult | My reason tells me 
that you have this wonder- 
ful power."" Nothing that 
Houdini could say or do, 
short of actually revealing 
his secrets, had the slightest 
effect upon Conan Doyle, 
but after a year or two, the 
author tells us : 

As Houdini's attacks on 
the slate messages, the 
trumpet voices, and the ap- 
paritions in luminous night 
shirts increased in number 
and in volume of decibels, 
it was inevitable that Sir 
Arthur's patience would soon 
be exhausted 


The two men parted, but, it is pleasant to 
learn, without ill-feeling, and to the end Houdini 
considered Conan Doyle as deceived but utterly 
honest. 


ING ESCAPES. 
by courtesy of the Publishers, 


Houdini died in 1926, and with his death the 





HOUDINI, 


world lost one of its most colourful characters. He 
was possessed of a vanity far beyond that normally 
possessed by man, but he could be shy, and he was 
something of a prude. Mr. Gresham has not only 
written an excellent biography, but, without stray- 
ing too far from his main theme, he has told his 
readers a great deal about the old music-hall 
which, at any rate, the younger of them are 
unlikely to know. 





* “ Houdini.” By William Lindsay Gresham. Ilustrated 
(Gollancz; 21s.) 
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SPANISH ARMOUR: 
A RARE 
EXHIBITION AT 
THE TOWER 
OF LONDON. 


From April 9 until September 25 
there is.@ remarkable exhibition 


most precious pieces to come to 





; : A AN ENGLISH EARLY 17TH-CENTURY CROSSBOW, ENRICHED WITH GOLD; SENT TO ‘PHILIP III 
country. Some of the finest OF SPAIN BY JAMES I OF ENGLAND. (Lent by the Real Armeria, Madrid.) 


armour on view was made for the 
Infante Philip, later to be King 
Philip II of Spain, in the middle of 
the 16th century by the celebrated 
armourer Wolf of Landshut. This 
Philip brought with him when he 
came to England to marry Queen 
von ag Also on show is the 

armour made for his 
— It was the same Philip II 
who, long after the death of Mary 

the 


in 1588. Also in the exhibition are 
pieces of armour made for Philip’s 
grandfather, Philip I, and his father, 
the Emperor Charles V, both of 
whom paid visits to England. 
Philip I was travelling to Spain from 
his possessions in Flanders when a 
storm forced him to Weymouth. 
Together with his Queen, Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 


this country twice, and was 
royally entertained by Henry VIII 
with feasts and tournaments. 

Continued on opposite page. 


(Right.) A PORTRAIT OF KING PHILIP I 

OF SPAIN SHOWN WEARING THE “CROSS 

OF BURGUNDY” ARMOUR. (Lent by the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.) 





THE SWORD OF SANCHO IV, 13TH-CENTURY THE SWORD OF BOABDIL, LAST MOORISH KING 
KING OF CASTILE: FOUND IN 1948. (Lent by the OF GRANADA: FINE ARABESQUE ART OF THE 
Dean and Chapter of Toledo Cathedral.) 1STH CENTURY. (Lent by the Army Museum, Madrid 








THE HALF ARMOUR OF PHILIP THE FAIR, SON OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN I AND FATHER WITH THE INITIALS “K. D.” (STANDING FOR “KAROLUS DUX BURGUNDIAE”) ON THE 
OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. (Lent by the Real Armeria, Madrid.) NECK-GUARD: PART OF THE ARMOUR OF CHARLES V. (Lent by the Real Armeria, Madrid.) 
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THE KING WHO LAUNCHED THE SPANISH ARMADA: PHILIP II’s ARMOUR. 





A HALF-CHANFRON, OR PROTECTION FOR A HORSE'S HEAD: PART OF THE 

ARMOUR KNOWN AS THE “ DE ONDAS O DE NUBES” OF KING PHILIP II 

OF SPAIN. THE NAME DERIVES.FROM THE WAVE AND CLOUD DECORATION 
(Lent by the Real Armeria, Madrid.) 





THE “DE ONDAS 0 DE NUBES” ARMOUR, MADE FOR PHILIP IN 1554. 


IT INCLUDES MANY EXTRA PIECES. (Lent by the Real Armeria, Madrid.) 


THE “CROSS OF BURGUNDY ” ARMOUR, ALSO SO-CALLED BECAUSE OF ITS DECORATION: MADE FOR PHILIP II OF 
SPAIN AND BROUGHT TO ENGLAND WITH HIM WHEN HE CAME TO MARRY QUEEN MARY TUDOR. LATER HE WAS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ARMADA. 


tween the armour 
Henry VIII had made 
for himself at Green- 
wich, and that made 


Philip II by the great 
craftsmen of Southern 
Germany. Also, 
several fine presents 
sent by James I to 
Philip III, Philip II's 
son, have returned to 
the country of their 
origin for this exhibi- 
tion, for Philip re- 
ceived the benefits of a 
more friendly attitude 
towards Spain than had 
been practised by Eliza- 
beth. Other loans, 
apart from those from 
Madrid, include two 
unique medizval 
swords and spurs, one 
pair of which was 
found in a tomb as 
recently as 1948. There 
are also two swords 


paintings showing 
armour being worn. 
Several of these have 
been lent by the 

. The present 
Duke of Alba has lent 
the armour in which 
his ancestor, the Count- 
Duke of Olivares, was 
painted in a famous 


equestrian portrait by ANOTHER HALF-CHANFRON AND SADDLE: OTHER PARTS OF THE “ DE ONDAS 
Velasquez. 
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0 DE NUBES” ARMOUR. 








(Lent by the Real Armeria, Madrid.) 





(Lent by the Real Armeria, Madrid.) 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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eects ay! 








I SUPPOSE that most people have heard ot 

Jacopo de’ Barbari, a name which, if I have 
read the late A. M. Hind’s study of his engravings 
correctly, was, in the late 15th-century Venice, 
a rather contemptuous synonym for Jacob the 
Foreigner, much as the classical Greeks called all 
non-Greeks barbarians. Few, however, have seen 
anything much from his hand. There seems to 
be little agreement about the few paintings which 
have from time to time been attributed to him, 
not even about a signed and dated portrait at 
Naples—a portrait of Pacioli, the mathematician 
and pupil of Piero della Francesca. Indeed, the 
only painting no one argues about is the “ Dead 
Bird ” of 1504 at Munich. 


But his real title to fame appears to rest upon 
the sure foundation of his rare engravings— 
nineteen of them. I do not remember having 
noticed any one of these nineteen in a sale- 
room during recent years, and if any did appear 
they were certainly not illustrated in the catalogue: 
now, without warning, three are to be sold in a 
varied collection of early engravings in London 
at the end of April, among them examples of 
prints by Schongauer, Diirer, Van Meckenem, 
Cranach and other great ones. 


The man still remains a shadowy figure in 
spite of the labours of many gifted scholars. 
Facts about him are meagre, and his relationship 
with his contemporaries, their influence upon him 
and his on them subject to argument: none 
the less, he is by no means a personage to be 
written off as a mere hanger-on of more important 
men. He seems to have 
been born at Venice not 
later than 1450, and not very 
much is heard about him 
till he was fifty, when, in 
1500, he was appointed por- 
trait and miniature painter 
to the Emperor Maximilian 
with his headquarters at 
Nuremberg. Between 1503 
and 1505 he was in the 
service of Frederick the 
Wise, Elector of Saxony, 
returning to Nuremberg in 
that year. He is recorded as 
working with Mabuse for 
Count Philip of Burgundy, 
but by rs5ro he is at Malines 
engaged by the Archduchess 
Margaret, Regent of the 
Netherlands, as her “ Varlet 


et vieillesse,”” she 
gives him a pension of 100 
livres, plus money for a 
handsome suit; she also pays 
his doctor's bills and lends 
him money for his rent. A 





these little scraps of informa- 
tion can be, making dusty 
bones live after all these 
years ! 


The last record there is 
about Jacopo speaks of him as dead in 1515. The 
Italians—his contemporaries, that is—apparently 
said that if he had been a good artist he would have 
stayed in Italy. It may be they were right if by 
“ good ”’ is meant someone of the quality of Mantegna 
or Bellini—and no one. has ever made, or is ever 
likely to make, so absard a claim on his behalf. 
None the less, though he was not greatly honoured 
in his own birth-place, he was an important 
person in the development of Northern Art by 
his contacts with Diirer and others, both painters 
and sculptors, Diirer himself bears witness to the 
esteem in which he held him in a letter. They 
probably met in Venice in 1495 when Diirer 
was twenty-four. This is what Diirer says: 
“He showed me the figures of a man and a 
woman which he had drawn according to a canon 





FIG. 2. “SACRIFICE TO PRIAPUS,” ALSO BY BARBARI: ONE FIG. 3. 
OF TWENTY-EIGHT RECORDED IMPRESSIONS. 
‘(9 dy 6 ins.) (By courtesy of Sotheby's.) 


JACOPO THE FOREIGNER. 


of proportions. .. . If I had it I would put 
it into print in his honour for the use of all 
men.” Diirer’s interest in the subject of a 
canon of proportions for the human body is 
well known, and it may be that his lovely print 
of “ Adam and Eve” owes something to this 
first meeting. 





FIG. 1. “THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI,” BY JACOPO DE’ BAR- 
BARI (c. 1450-¢. 1515): A RARE ENGRAVING—ONE OF ONLY NINE 
RECORDED IMPRESSIONS. (9 by 6} ins.) (By courtesy of Sotheby's.) 


Jacopo was obviously 

a man of considerable charm, a favourite with 
his several princely employers and an influence 
upon his artist neighbours in the north; the sculptor 
Hans Vischer, it has been noted, in his bronze of 
Apollo, owes something to the grace of Jacopo’s 
Italianate manner, and there seems to be some 
connection between his willowy nudes and 
those amusing little creatures painted by Lucas 
Cranach. But one could go on for ever 
noting—or perhaps merely imagining—re- 
semblances of this sort to the eventual complete 
obfuscation of one’s wits; let us agree that 
this interesting man was a good influence in 
the north and that he, in his turn, no doubt 
a? great deal from his German and Flemish 
ri ’ 





“MARS AND VENUS”: ONE OF ONLY EIGHT 
RECORDED IMPRESSIONS OF THIS PRINT BY BARBARI. 
THE THREE ENGRAVINGS ARE DUE TO BE AUCTIONED 
ON APRIL 21. (11 by 7;4, ins.) (By courtesy of Sotheby's.) 


Most people seem to be agreed that he himself 
was influenced mainly by Mantegna, an opinion 
that appears to be borne out by the print of the 
“* Adoration ” (Fig. 1), with its statuesque, semi- 
godlike figures, almost as if they had stepped 
down from the side of a Roman sarcophagus, 
Not for nothing had Man in Padua been 
fired with a romantic passion for Italy’s wonderful 
past, so that the figures in all his paintings seem 
to be noble Romans. To me this “ Adoration” 
is a wonderful--print; the draperies making a 
beautiful pattern of flowing curves leading up 
and across to the right side, and considerably 
more interesting than the “ Sacrifice to Priapus ” 
(Fig. 2), little more than an exercise in classical 
proportion—but perhaps I am put off by the 

jorous expressions of the two women. Could 
Burne-Jones have been influenced by Jacopo de’ 
Barbari? Perhaps there is something of these two 
ladies to be found in some of Burne-Jones’ anzmic 
frigidities, without the Venetian’s magnificent 
proportions. Fig: 3, the “‘ Mars and Venus,” is, 
I think, a major enchantment, if only because of 
the adorable little Amor with finger in mouth 
whom Venus is holding against her left breast. 
It is, of course, this_print which is said to have 
influenced Diirer—and Lucas van Leyden, too— 
and, as the catalogue to the sale points out, there 
is a noticeable resemblance in the figure of Venus 
to Diirer’s Eve. But though Diirer, whether in 
his “‘ Adam and Eve”’ or in his other prints, is 
by general consent by far the greater artist, it 
would surely be a mistake to be so overwhelmed 
by his fame and authority as to consider this 
lovely composition as merely a curiosity; in its 
grace and suavity it can surely stand by itself. 


I said earlier that all prints by Jacopo de’ Barbari 
were rare; of Fig. 1 there are only nine recorded 
impressions, of Fig. 2 twenty-eight, of Fig. 3 eight. 

A caduceus—the rod of 
Hermes, messenger of the 
gods, two serpents entwined 
round it—is this artist's 
invariable signature. His 
classic, southern graciousness 
happens to stand out with 
particular emphasis among 
the many very different, if no 
less charming, Gothic 
naiveties which follow after 
these three prints. There is, 
for instance, the meticulous 
details which Martin Schon- 
gauer put into his engraving 
of the ‘‘ Death of the Virgin,” 
in which there is very little 
religion and a great deal of 
fuss. Then there are several 
prints by Israhel van 
Meckenem, one of them the 
“*Massacre of the Innocents,” 
about which it is difficult to 
decide whether to smile or to 
weep for the tragedy is there 
in every corner, weeping 
mothers and infants with 
throats cut or transfixed by 
swords—one is actually being 
waved about in the air bya 
callous soldier—while Herod, 
bearded and turbaned, sits 
enthroned on a fine carved 
oak chair leering cruelly at 
the poor mothers. In contrast 
to this scene of bloodthirsty 
violence, one sees through an 
open window Joseph, his 
cloak blowing around him in those miagnificent 
Gothic folds—which echo in miniature the draperies 
of the figures in the chief scene—preceding the ass 
with its burden of Mother and Child on their way 
to Egypt; and the ass puts down its head to bite 
a stray blade of grass—an enchanting little pastoral 
comment upon the immortal story. 


But that is one of Van Meckenem’s endearing 
practices, to fill in the corners with subsidiary 
scenes which have a bearing upon the main theme 
His weakness is one which he had in common 
with other German masters of his day—filling in 
every possible square millimetre with detail; 
Jacopo de’ Barbari played his part in rescuing 
them from so ultimately tedious a convention 
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THE GHASTLY SCENE AFTER THE GLASGOW WAREHOUSE FIRE: A FIRE-ENGINE CRUSHED BY A FALLEN WALL, WITH THE 
BUILDING STILL SMOKING. A FUND HAS BEEN STARTED FOR DEPENDANTS OF THE NINETEEN MEN KILLED. 


Something of the full danger and horror of the Glasgow warehouse fire can be 
caught in this scene of some of the remains; the fire-engine was crushed by 
a falling wall and the bodies of several firemen were still under the rubble 
when this picture was taken. The engine was a large turntable appliance 
which had recently been bought by the Glasgow Fire Service at a cost of 
£17,000. A magnificent start to the Lord Provost of Glasgow’s fund for the 
dependants of those who died was given by the Fire Brigades Union on 


March 29; the first week’s money from a new pay rise which amounts to 
£21,000 will go to the fund. As there have been three large fires in Glasgow 
recently, police have been making investigations into the possibility of pyro- 
mania. There have been demands in the House of Commons by Glasgow 
Members that whisky bonded warehouses should be built in less-populated 
areas. The extent of the damage has been estimated at possibly more than 
£5,000,000. The fire broke out in the evening of March 28 
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DEATH ON THE ROADS: THE EVER-INCREASING AND APPALLING LOSS OF 
The total of road casualties in Great Britain in 1959 was 333,453, by far the were killed on the roads in 1959, an increase of 13.3 per cent. on 1958. 
highest annual toll, exceeding the 1958 figure by 33,686 (or 11.2 per cent.). | fact, in relation to the total population, the last-mentioned country had 
The total number of deaths, 6520, was 550 (or 9.2 per cent.) more than in | i i > 
1958 and was the highest recorded since 1942. For December 1959, the total 
of 881 deaths represented the highest toll since the days of the wartime black- | the i i 
out. Not only have casualties increased in Great Britain, but in the United of the appalling loss of life and injury is conveyed by comparing, for exam 
States, and in European countries such as West Germany, where 13,515 people the total road casualty figures for Great Britain, during 1959, with ° 
Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, with the co-operation of tt 
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Y INJURY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD SHOWN THROUGH DIAGRAMS AND FIGURES. 


Pulation of Nottingham. Upon analysing the totals of persons killed and 507 deaths were caused by road accidents, 126 more than in the same month 
td in road accidents in Great Britain over the last ten years, it is seen last year. Severer tests for fitness of drivers—and their vehicles—are expected 
toad deaths have increased at the rate of 384 a year since 1956. If the to be instituted, and, according to the Road Safety Bill, published on January 20, 
continues, then the annual death toll will exceed 10,000 within the next } severe penalties for offending motorists were proposed. The British Govern- 
fe. What is more, if the trend continues, the yearly totals of all road | ment is vigorously attacking this most urgent of problems, and it is plain that 
tities in the early 1970’s will be in excess of 500,000, and a foreboding the swiftest action must be taken in all countries if the terrible, ever-increasing 

things to come was seen in the recent announcement that in January 1960, carnage is to be at all reduced. 

tion of tht for the Prevention of Accidents and the International Road Federation, Lid. 
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F the fruits 
ich grow as 
annuals, tomatoes 
are the most import- 
ant, economically, 
but melons the most 
luscious; tomatoes 
the newest fruit in 
wide cultivation, 
melons one of the 
oldest. A surprising number of gardeners regard 
the melon as a difficult exotic only to be attempted 
by the man with a range of hot-houses and a 
highly-trained head-gardener, whereas, in fact, 
melons are as easy to grow as tomatoes and, if 
the right varieties be chosen, reqvire no artificial 
heat at all. 














The varieties from which our choice is made 
belong to one of two different species, and even 
genera: from Cucumis melo come musk melons, 
honeydews, sugar melons and casabas. In America, 
where scores of varieties are grown, the term 
cantaloup is used loosely to cover all of these; in 
Europe, the cantaloup melons are those musk 
melons with more or less clearly segmented form; 
the other musks, which are not segmented but are 
regular oval fruits with netted skins, are what we 
call English hot-house melons, and they, especially 
the green-fleshed varieties, are the best of all. 
The other species from which comestible melons 
derive is Citrullus vulgaris; it is an African plant, 
whereas Cucumis melo is ian and of great 
antiquity. Pliny believed that the Cucumis proto- 
melon originated in his own lifetime as a “‘ sport ” 
on an ordinary cucumber; such a mutation may 
have occurred under his observation, but it was 
far from being the original one; long before he 
was born certain melons were staple diet in regions 
of West Asia. The Cifrullus, or watermelons, have 
never been much grown in Europe; they spread 
from some source in Africa, to Asia by way of 
Egypt, and seem to have reached China in the 
roth or 11th century of our era; at all events, 
the first reference to them in Chinese literature is 
found in the diary of Hu Kiao, a Chinese who 
travelled among the Kitan from 947 to 953 a.p., 
and records eating watermelon, which he calls 
si kwa, as a novelty. The fruit was introduced 
to America by Europeans but from Africa. It 
has recently arrived, much changed, in Europe, 
from the United States, in varieties which can be 

wn here with success, under glass, of course, 
but without artificial heat. 


The time to plant melon seeds is now if you 
have some source, however small and local, of 
heated glass; for example, an electrically-heated 
germinator. You can either sow the seed thickly 
in trays and prick out the seedlings into —_ 
pots; or you can sow them one to a small 
At 70 to 80 degs. F. they germinate within hoes 
days. When they do, reduce the temperature and 
keep them exposed to as much light as possible 
and near to the glass, or they will be drawn up. 
Long-st gs are troublesome, as the 
very sappy stems bend or break under the weight 
of the leaves. Use sterilised soil, John Innes 
potting compost being the best, and 





IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








MELONS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


glass—lights or cloches—to warm up the soil 
for a few weeks. Just before amg ee time 
the glass can be removed and the beds cleaned 
and hoed. 


Towards the end of April begin to harden off 
the melon plants by exposing them to slightly 
lower temperatures, but not low enough to check 
them severely. The pots, by the way, must never 
be allowed to dry out; they must be kept moist, 
but the soil in them should never be sodden. I 
plant out in the first spell of warm weather after 
May 10. In the north, it could be as much as a 
month later. It is useless to plant out during 
cold weather; early planting out will be no 


CLOCHE-GROWN MELONS IN A KENT GARDEN. THE LARGE 
FRUIT AT THE TOP IS “ BURPEE’S F.1 HYBRID.” THE OTHER 
TWO, LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE “ BUNYARD’S F.1 WATERMELON ” 
AND “ TIGER.” 
Photograph by Douglas Weaver. 


advantage in such conditions, as the plants will 
stop growing, harden, and refuse to start again. 
Results will be much better and fruit earlier if the 
planting out is later and in warm weather. 


When planting out, the melon plants should 
have about four true leaves. Nip out the growing 
tip of the leader. A side-shoot will develop in 
each leaf axil. You want four of these under 





lights or cucumber 

, two under 
cloches. Put the 
plants 3 ft. apart. 
As soon as the side- 
shoots of two ad- 
jacent plants touch, 
stop them by 
nipping out the 
growing tips. Sub- 
laterals will then develop. Meanwhile, flowers wij] 
have appeared on the first side-shoots, but as a 
rule they will all be male flowers. If any female 
flowers do appear on these, remove them. The 
difference is clear, for female flowers have perfectly 
obvious melon fruitlets at their base. Sub-laterals 
will produce flowers of both sexes. But the female 
flowers of good varieties are at least partly 
hermaphrodite. Fertilisation is by wind and bees: 
both should have access to the plants, so that 
ventilation in warm weather should be ample. 
Owing to the fact that if one flower sets fruit 
ahead of, and nearer to the root than, others, it 
will draw all the substance of the plant to itself, 
the number of melons per plant will depend on the 
number of flowers which “ set "’ at approximately 
the same time. A plant can be expected to produce 
four fair-sized melons, two large, or one enormous. 
In any case, if more than four set, remove the 
surplus, always choosing to keep four which are 
roughly equidistant from the root. Do no feeding 
but keep the soil constantly moist. The melons 
swell fast; as they begin to do so, stand each one 
on a tile or on something else to keep it clear of 
wet soil, or slugs will attack the fruit. They will 
probably attack it anyway, so put down meta baits 


A cantaloup is ready to be picked for market 
when a crack opens in the fruit all round the point 
where the stalk joins it. Left on the plant, the 
melon will ultimately separate itself from the stalk 
by the widening of this crack. It is ripe for your 
own table when the greens have changed to gold 
and the cloches or frames are full of a delicious 


musky scent. 


If you have no source of heat at all, make the 
same preparations as above, and plant the seeds 
directly under the cloches or lights during the first 
warm spell in late April or early May. Then 
proceed as above 


Watermelons, however, are not pruned by 
nipping out growing tips as I have described. The 
main lateral bears the fruit, so excess side-shoots 
can be removed, but the main one must be allowed 
to grow. Allow 4 ft. between plants. 














There are innumerable cantaloup varieties, but 
the ones I recommend are as follows: “ Tiger” 
and “‘ Dutch Net "—seeds obtainable from any 
good seedsman. And for those who can get 
American or Canadian friends to buy seeds for 
them and send them here, “ Furthest North "’ or 
“Far North,”’ small and not very good, but very 
early (it might be grown without even glass on 
warm sites); “ Burpee’s F.1. Hybrid”; “‘ New 
Yorker’; ‘‘ Emerald Gem.” (Some of these 
American melons can, I believe, be obtained from 

Messrs. George Roberts, of Faversham, 





water with clean water, as the stems 
are apt to be attacked by a fungus 
disease which cuts them off. The 
temperature should not fall below 
60 degs. day or night if the plants 
are to be kept growing unchecked. 


Melons will be grown either in 
cucumber frames, or under dutch- 
lights, or under cloches. Although it 


on the of 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice have 
i ies of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For "readers in the — Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 


AAi 





ngs and 





is possible to get good results in an 
ordinary mellow garden soil without 
special preparation, the following is 
the way to grow melons well. Dig 
a trench under where the melons are 
to be grown, a foot deep and as 


ag’ ; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 
Subscription Saeenns 
For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order a at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your req to our Sub Department. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 





? 


Published at 2/6 Weekly 


Kent.) 


As to watermelons, the only one I 
grown is “ Bunyard’s F.1. 
Hybrid”; it is a miniature water- 
melon, the specimens grown by me 
attaining to about 6 ins. by 5, with a 
perfectly smooth skin in two shades 
of green, pink flesh, sweet and very 
juicy, but without any particular 
flavour. Mr. B. G. Furner, as far as I 
know the only English gardener really 
knowledgeable about watermelons, 
has grown “ Faribo Hybrid 5/11” 
with some success. In my opinion, 
watermelons need an earlier start and 

















wide as the spade. Fill it with stable eo enantio éanaite higher temperatures than cantaloups 
litter which must be practically all TORSE TORN AME WOCLUSIVE ve ) — 

straw, with very, very little manure. va vest resent I have said nothing about growing 
Flood the trench and trample the 20¢ eae . <4 the best melons of all, English hot- 
straw down tight, putting in more as Great Britain and Eire 72 0 3 18 6 4 0 house varieties such as ‘‘ Superlative ”’: 
you go and keeping the trench flooded, —_—- - ) & $9.50) ier $10.50) ( $10.00) those who have the necessary 
until what you have is a 6- or 8-in. USA. at 72%, 3 a 008 conditions probably grow them 
layer of tightly-packed sodden straw. ret. already; those who have no hot-house 





Then replace the top-soil, forming it 
into a low, rounded mound. Water 
the top thoroughly and replace the 





ORDERS TO : SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


can not grow them. But a ripe 
cantaloup from under cloches is a 
fair consolation. 
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ANTIQUITIES THREATENED BY THE HIGH DAM: ABU SIMBEL AND PHIL. 








THE TWO GREAT ROCK-CUT TEMPLES OF ABU SIMBEL IN SOUTHERNMOST EGYPT. WHEN 
THE HIGH DAM IS COMPLETED, THE NILE WATERS WILL COMPLETELY COVER BOTH 
FACADES—UNLESS SOMETHING IS DONE. (Photograph, UNESCO/Leurensa.) 








THE TEMPLE OF ISIS ON THE ISLAND OF PHILZ—AT HIGH NILE. THIS TEMPLE STANDS THE SAME TEMPLE OF ISIS AT PHIL4 AT ABOUT HALF-WATER. FORTUNATELY THIS IS A 
IMMEDIATELY UPSTREAM OF THE EXISTING ASWAN DAM. HARD STONE WHICH CAN SURVIVE ITS ANNUAL SUBMERSION. ( Photograph, U NESCO/Leurense.) 


“ PHARAOH'S BED "—THE GRECO-ROMAN KIOSK WHICH THE ROMAN EMPEROR PHOTOGRAPHED WHEN NEARLY CLEAR OF THE WATER: THE COLONNADE LEADING TO THE TEMPLE 
TRAJAN CAUSED TO BE BUILT AT PHIL#, PARTLY SUBMERGED. OF ISIS, BUILT DURING THE TIME OF AUGUSTUS AND TIBERIUS. (Photograph, UNESCO/Leurensa.) 


As is now well known the building of the High Dam, about 4 miles upstream | or less under water; "and although the romantic beauty 
of the Aswan Dam, will have the effect of building the Nile into a lake i i destroyed, the buildings themselves, being made of 
stretching far back into the Sudan to about the Third Cataract and this . But if the High Dam is built, 
will have the additional effect of submerging for ever antiquities, known i ill li i 
and as yet unknown, from man’s earliest occupation of the Nile Valley. 
The two most remarkable monuments of the past involved are, of course, 
the island temples of Philz and the huge rock-cut sanctuaries of Abu Simbel, 
both illustrated on this page. The threat to them which is raised by the 

very real but of a different kind. Since the 

temples of Phile have spent nine months. 
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SUDANESE AND EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS WHICH THE 
HIGH DAM WILL SUBMERGE; AND A MAP. 


BRERRTELES SS 


eYTErE 








A SUDANESE SITE, AS YET ONLY PARTLY EXCAVATED: THE FORTRESS OF MIRGISSA, JUST SOUTH OF BUHEN AND 
BUILT ABOUT THE 19TH CENTURY B.C. THIS WOULD BE COMPLETELY LOST. (Photograph, J. Vercoutter.) 





THE TEMPLE OF KALABSHA—BUILT IN THE TIME OF 
THE EMPEROR AUGUSTUS, QUITE NEAR THE NEW DAM. 
THIS IS SCHEDULED FOR DISMANTLING AND REMOVAL. 


AT GARF HUSEIN, IN EGYPTIAN NUBIA: THE COLUMNS 
APPROACHING THE TEMPLE DEDICATED TO PTAH 
BY RAMESES II, THE BUILDER OF ABU SIMBEL. 





THE REAR WALL OF THE KIOSK OF QERTASSI, WHICH A MAP SHOWING THE EXPECTED EXTENT (SHOWN SHADED) OF THE THE LITTLE TEMPLE OF DENDUR, DEDICATED BY 


IS COVERED WITH NICHES AND GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. LAKE WHICH THE HIGH DAM WILL FORM. THE INSET DIAGRAMS AUGUSTUS TO TWO DEIFIED HEROES; AND LATER 
THIS BUILDING COULD BE EASILY DISMANTLED. “ CHRISTIANISED" BY THE COPTS. 


The case of Abu Simbel, mentioned on the previous page, is as follows. It | this page is self-explanatory. The lower inset shows the lake which lies above 
stands in a situation of ferocious — and the sanctuaries have been carved | the present Aswan Dam and which contains several islands, one of which is 
There is virtually no doubt that the | Phil; and the site on which the High Dam (Sud el-Ali) is to be built. The 
i | upper inset is a compressed sectional view of the Nile Valley between Aswan 
and Wadi Halfa. At the left end are perpendiculars showing the relative 
heights of the Aswan and High Dams; two horizontal lines show the High 
Niles caused by these two dams respectively ; and the short, heavy perpen- 
need to be well over 100 ft. high; and which, with the Phile diculars show the heights and locations of the named antiquities in relation 
something like £10,000,000. The main part of the map on to these two water-levels. 
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THREE CIVILISATIONS IN THREATENED 
NUSIA: EGYPTIAN, GREEK, CHRISTIAN. 


On th page and the two preceding ones we show some of the more striking 
antiquities which will be lost for ever under the raised waters of the Nile 
ess something is done 
i that 


THE SPLENDID PYLON, WHICH IS PART OF THE APPROACH TO THE ROCK-CUT TEMPLE OF WADI | 
ES-SEBUA (RAMESES I! (1290-1223 B.C.)). THERE IS ALSO AN AVENUE OF SPHINXES. } 


———— — —_ — — 
Continued.| buildings which are threatened with permanent submersion? The 
largest (like Abu Simbel and Philz) can be isolated with huge protective dams; 
others can be dismantled stone by stone and re-erected elsewhere in safety; and 
others can be fully recorded in detailed surveys, illustrated with photographs and 
photogrammetric records; and those which have not yet been excavated can be 
excavated post-haste. With this in view and in order to attract foreign archzo- 
logical institutions, both countries have relaxed their antiquities laws and will 
allow archzologists to take out of the country at least 50 per cent. of the antiquities 
they discover. In addition, Egypt has suggested that some of the monuments 
which are to be dismantled and re-erected may be taken out of the country and 
re-erected in those countries overseas which undertake the cost and labour. 











" + ‘ 

| RAMESES Il (RIGHT) APPARENTLY OFFERS THE LOTUS TO ST. PETER: A PIQUANT RESULT OF THE THE BEAUTIFUL CAPITALS OF THE ROCK-CUT TEMPLE OF WADI ES-SEBUA (“THE VALLEY 

i “CHRISTIANISATION” OF THE ROCK-CUT TEMPLE OF ES-SEBUA. (Photograph, UNESCO/Laurensza.) ‘ OF THE LIONS”). LITTLE CAN BE DONE TO PRESERVE THE MAJORITY OF THIS. 
ee 
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SEEING THE VITAL WORK OF THE POLICE: 


PRINCE PHILIP AT NEW SCOTLAND YARD. 





DEMONSTRATING TO THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH THE WORKINGS OF ACTUATED TRAFFIC SIGNALS BY MEANS 


OF MODELS: SERGEANT J. CHALLEN IN THE TRAFFIC ROOM. 


TALKING TO DR. L. C. NICKOLLS, DIRECTOR OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE LABORATORY (CENTRE), 


AND A BIOLOGIST : THE DUKE IN THE FORENSIC LABORATORY. 


THE DUKE LOOKING ON IN THE INTERPOL DEPARTMENT. HIS VISIT ON MARCH 39 
TO SCOTLAND YARD ENABLED HIM TO SEE ALL FACETS OF POLICE LIFE. 


HAVING HIS FINGERPRINTS TAKEN BY CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT GODSALL: THE DUKE, 
WHOSE PRINTS WILL JOIN THE YARD’S ROYAL COLLECTION. 











SHOWING A STOLEN CAR WITH A FAKED ENGINE NUMBER TO THE ROYAL VISITOR: INSPECTOR 
KNIGHT. THE DUKE WAS LATER TAKEN ON A POLICE CALL-OUT. 


On March 30 the Duke of Edinburgh paid a visit to New Scotland Yard. He 
saw in action the methods by which the police maintain their vast respon- 
sibilities which range from the prevention of crime to the regulation of traffic. 
The Duke had his fingerprints taken by the new sensitised paper method. 





manent gen PRINCE PHILIP INSPECTING THE WIDE VARIET! 
OF FIREARMS. HE ALSO VISITED LEMAN STREET POLICE STATION. 


He also saw the Traffic Map Room, the Interpol Department and other 
sections at work. That evening he went to Leman Street police station, 
in the East End; he was taken on an investigation into a smash-and-gra) 
raid, was shown local crime spots and he saw prisoners in the police cells. 
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A FORMAL ARRIVAL AT MALTA: THE COMMANDO CARRIER H.M.S. BULWARK. 


SAILING INTO VALLETTA HARBOUR ON MARCH 24 AFTER HER VOYAGE FROM ENGLAND: H.MS. BULWARK, THE ROYAL NAVY'S FIRST COMMANDO CARRIER. 
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WITH MARINE COMMANDOS AND EQUIPMENT LINED UP ON HER FLIGHT DECK: H.MS. BULWARK—AN IMPRESSIVE SIGHT AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF VALLETTA. 


In our issue of March 19 we published two photographs of the Royal Navy’s 
first Commando Carrier, H.M.S. Bulwark, which was leaving England for 
the Mediterranean with No. 42 Commando on board, consisting of 600 officers 
and other ranks of the Royal Marines. Converted last year, Bulwark is 
designed to carry a highly mobile amphibious force to any trouble areas. 
From her deck helicopters can transport and land a full Commando strength 
complete with equipment. She has been described as a kind of mobile 


“ fire-station.” She can also hold sufficient stores and fuel to support the 
Commando force in active operations, and is capable, of course, of 

the men and their equipment back on board again speedily. Bulwark will 
take part in exercises in the Mediterranean until May, after which she is 
expected to sail for Singapore, ready for operations in the Far East. Her 
commanding officer is Capt. R. D. Franks, R.N. Having a displacement 
of 22,000 tons, she was originally the sister-ship of Albion and Centaur. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 

















FLAMINGOS, like giraffes, have an appearance 
of unreality almost to the point of disbelief. 
It is not oe long legs, the long and 
incredibly flexible neck, and their peculiar 

of feeding that excite wonder, it is also the way 
they live. By the nature of their food they are 
bound to foul waters, yet their plumage is kept 
immaculate. Their haunts are by or in fetid, 
sometimes strongly alkaline waters, where they 
endure the glaring heat of the sun. In short, 
they seem to offei a prime example for illustrating 





WITH A SINGLE BLOTCHED EGG RAISED ON EACH MOUND QF WET MUD: A COLONY 

OF LESSER FLAMINGO NESTS BY LAKE NATRON, CENTRAL AFRICA. THESE BIRDS 

SEEM TO NEST ONLY INTERMITTENTLY AND IT IS THOUGHT THAT THEY MAY 
HAVE A POTENTIAL LIFE-SPAN OF OVER 100 YEARS. 


the definition of natural selection as 
“a mechanism for generating an 
exceedingly high degree of improb- 
ability.” 

Leslie Brown has just published-# 
book about one species of flamingo 
more particularly, the lesser flamingo. 
The view has been that 
there is “no bird of its size and 
numbers in accessible of the 
world about which so little is known.” 
While the greater ingo, of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, with sub-species 
(or related species, according to the 
view you take) in America, has a world 
population of 1,000,000, the lesser 
flamingo numbers 5,000,000, of which 
3,000,000 are found in East Africa. 
It is the study of these 3,000,000 of 
lesser flamingos, “. . . at least 
remarkable, at best sublimely beautiful, 
and at all times strange, rather remote 
beings inhabiting a world only they 
can inhabit with enjoyment,’ that 
forms the basis of his book, ‘‘ The 
Mystery of the Flamingos’’ (Country 
Life; 25s.). 

His quest was to find the breeding- 
places of the lesser flamingo, and the 
story of his adventures in the course 
of this quest is exciting. It also 
explains why, for so long, so little has 
been known about the bird’s breeding 
habits. There is also in the narrative 
a good deal about the habits of this 
species. It seems that the lesser 
flamingo presents a paradox which 
can be expressed in this way: only 
by crowding together in large numbers 
canitsurvive. This remark can be best 
analysed by quoting or paraphrasing 
some of the information given in the 
book. 

The lesser flamingo, as with other related 
species, builds a nest of mud, in shallow, stagnant 
waters, in the form of a mound with a cup-shaped 
depression at the top. 

The mounds were built in strings and clumps, 
with bare areas in between. Over the whole colony, 
as we afterwards found, the average density of the 
mounds was about 1.6 per square yard or 8000 per 
acre, but in the clumps there were up to five per 
square yard. As there were often both members of 
the pair standing at a nest mound, the potential 
crowding was about eight to ten birds per square 
yard and the breeding colony produced an effect of a 
table-land of pink feathers raised slightly from the 
rest of the bathing and feeding flocks. 


ARTICLE THIS 
From the book “ The Mystery of the Flamingos,” reproduced by courtesy of the 





STUDIES ON FLAMINGOS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Although Ahere is continual bickering between 
adjacent birds, it seems likely that nesting would 
be unsuccessful if the nests were too far apart. 
The flamingos are gregarious in the extreme, not 
only able to tolerate overcrowding, but apparently 
finding it necessary to survival. There is the 
suggestion that for successful breeding the birds 

need the excitement of crowding, 
or the excitement that comes with 
crowding, and this, apparently, un- 
derlies the extraordinary communal 
display. 

One other thing I saw which was 
new, and that was the communal 
display . . . here and there among the 


of birds were now 
ing themselves 
there 





A STUDY IN DELIBERATE OVERCROWDING, WHICH FLAMINGOS ENJOY, AND WHICH MAY 
WELL BE NECESSARY TO THEM WHEN THEY BREED. THESE UNREAL-LOOKING BIRDS ARE 


THE SUBJECT OF DR. BURTON'S 


rush blindly, so it seemed, through the main flock. 
As they went they bobbed their heads up and down, 
their bodies remaining steady, carried along by a 
twinkling forest of red legs . . . as the displaying group 
pursued its course, feeding birds attached themselves 
to the tail or outskirts of the flock, so that it 
grew larger and larger. After rushing along in 
this way .. . the flock seemed to lose impetus, 
with perhaps a bird or two stomping blindly ahead 
in its emotion to ate a new group behind 
it, or suddenly to look round and find itself displaying 
alone to nothing. 


People who live in closely crowded com- 
munities have a lessened sense of property rights, 
and one would suspect that something similar 


WEEK. 
publishers, Country Life Lid. 
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obtains for the territorial instinct of animals 
Yet in contrast to this close crowding of th. 
flamingos there are several references to tery. 
torial display in which the birds raise and figg 
out the feathers on the back. This can be seey 
in a number of the many photographs with whic 
the book is illustrated. Territorial displays 
birds are a feature of behaviour with which we 
have becomé familiar. A pair of nesting birds 
occupy a territory the boundaries of which ar 
well-defined. Any tresp , of their own king 
is greeted with a display having an aggressive 
In such a display the crest may be raised, 
the wings partly spread, coloured patches on the 
plumage exposed to the full, and so on, all serving 
as signals to the intruder that its presence jg 
unwelcome. Such displays are most in evidence 
at the boundaries to the territory, and the purpose 
of establishing a territory is mainly to ensure ag 
adequate feeding-ground for the family. 

Where the feeding-ground and the nesting site 
are separated, the territorial displays have @ 
limited value and are, as a consequence, less ig 
evidence. Among gannets, the nests are crowded. 
close together on the cliff-top, but the gannety 
themselves go out to sea to feed. In this situatiog” 
the territorial display includes little more than q 
sitting bird aiming a warning peck at another 
gannet passing by on its way to its own nest. 

Since among flamingos overcrowding is normal, 
even a necessary subsidiary to breeding, and as 
the breeding-grounds are separated from the 
nests anyway, it seems logical to assume that the 
need for a territorial display would be very low 
indeed, or virtually non-existent. Moreover, as 
one examines the many excellent photographs in 
this bogk there is little to show that the display 
is consistent. i away from 
the nests and actively feeding can 
be seen raising the feathers in this 
supposed “ territorial display,” and 
even at the nesting sites some birds 
are seen with the feathers raised i 
display, although well spaced out, 
while others close together on the 
nests do not. One would like mor 





else, this point alone shows the 
need for more knowledge of the 
species, and underlines the v. 
of the other information broug 
together in this book. 


massed numbers are kept steady, the 
author has several interesting points 
to make. There are speculations 
on the longevity of the lesser flamingo 
leading to the conclusion that the 
bird is normally long-lived: that 
although the average age may be 
twen years, there may be 4a 
potential life-span of possibly eighty, 
or in some instances of 100 years 
or more. The longer-lived the 
parents, in any species, the fewer 
the number of surviving offspring 
needed to maintain the level of 
the population. Other observations 
made by Leslie Brown suggest that 
there is not necessarily a breeding 
season for each year; that, in fact, 
such an unusual number of factors 
must be realised for a successful 
breeding season that one or more 
years in succession may be barren 
This probably compensates for 
the small losses due to predation. 
Fish eagles are the chief enemies, 
with marabou storks, tawny eagles 
and vultures clearing up the remains 
of their meals. Some flamingos 
are killed by hyenas, cheetahs, jackals and 


servals. But the victims are perhaps mainly) 


the sick and sluggish individuals, those wande! 

ing from the main flocks. Losses appear t 
be at the rate of not more than 20 each day, oF 
7oo a year. Out of a population numbering 
several millions this amounts to no more than @ 
light weeding out. 

Having considered these things, the author 
comments that it “ seemed . . . in the light of the 
available evidence . that if the flamingo 
population was not limited by predation or large 
scale natural mortality, it could be limited only 
by intermittent and occasional breeding.” 













































the question of how thes 













information on this; but if nothing 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND 
EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 









































A FORMER DOCK BOARD CHAIR- 
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POR THE PALACE: LI) INDALKATCHEW 
AMBASSADOR. 


, ETHIOPIAN 
29 the E ian Ambassador was 
the traditiona] way by the Queen at 
Palace. To the right of the 
jor is Sir Guy Salisbury-J ones. 
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THANKSGIVING TO A ROYAL FILM PERFORMANCE. 


AT A THANKSGIVING TO COMMEMORATE THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND: CLERGY OF ST. CLEMENT DANES HANDING ORANGES AND LEMONS TO CHILDREN FROM 

THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA (LEFT) AT ST. CLEMENT DANES. ware ageny I gee me = heer yp epee BENEVOLENT FUND SCHOOL. 

On April 2 the Duchess of Kent and Princess Alexandra attended the thanksgiving service in the Recipients a’ 8 Oh par) nes Gees of oranges and lemons were children 

eae yy ty a ery or, Martha of Roya i Pore.” from St. Clement wanes Denny Shed ond Sen So SSX. School at Blackheath. The 
Air Force. ae ee ey a The distribution took gas on Hoch 21. 


Saupe Sie Nipecuns Pests of Mungutens, Mahe <° Ge 


RECIPIENTS OF MEDALS FOR GALLANTRY: SOME BRAVE LIFEBOATMEN WHO WERE GIVEN MEDALS BY THE AT THE 324TH CUTLERS’ FEAST IN SHEFFIELD: SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL GUESTS. LORD 
DUCHESS OF KENT AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING ON MARCH 30. peer Fancy Page Pie Re ale ey w= Ay 

L. to r. are: T. Dawson (bronze medal); R. Evans (gold medal); E. Owens (silver medal); D. Francis 

(bronze medal) ; H. Lame wa gh oy i. Owen (2nd clasp to bronze medal) ; A. Duthie (bronze medal); 

F. Kirkness (bronze medal); J. Gillies (bronze medal); A. Watson (silver medal); J. Watson (bronze 

medal); H. be ee R. Harris (3rd clasp, one Gee ee = & Derham (silver medal), 
café proprietor who went to help three people whose fishing-boat had capsized. 


(Left.) 
PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
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and arrived twenty 
minutes late. The 
Cinematograph Trade 
Benevolent Fund bene- 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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reeling and writhing in coils, clearly in a most 
embarrassing spot, but resolutely cheerful. So it 
ig-in “ The Gaze : in effect, this young man in 


But he squirms on, and nobody can squirm more 
endearingly than Mr. Carmichael, or—when the 
chance comes—soar above all. He has a touch 
of Wooster, a hint of the young Ralph Lynn's 
technique, much of every agreeable young man 
in a musical comedy mess, and, fortunately, a 
great deal of himself. Murder, on the whole, is 
not madly funny, but if anyone can get us to 
suspend judgment, Mr. Carmichael can, and we 
realise very well that the author will have arranged 
to exonerate him. 


For me “ The Gazebo” began in irritation; 
it seemed to be glossy and futile. And then 
Mr. Carmichael took charge. He began to read 
absurd notes, put down in his methodical moments: 
“Three: prepare grave.” He began, 


MURDER HATH CHARMS. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


think he has succeeded; he has simply made 
a frantic clutch at an idea. But by then 


worrying, 

may be looking at their watches. 
premiére it was quite enough for me to 
look at Mr. Carmichael: it 

was, in short, charm getting 
away with murder—or almost 


there is murder now at the 


for a moment to be sarcastic at the 
dramatist’s expense. 


Similarly, leaving murder for 
musical comedy, I do not want to 
waste much time in ae Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II 
for the disappointment of “ Flower 
Dru 


ment. In the theatre it is repetitive 
and it does not excite. Now and 
again a Rodgers tune comes through 
(A Hundred Million Miracles,”’ for 
example), but at the Palace I found 
myself meditating on past glories 
rather than applauding the new. The 
cast, though generally pleasant, has 
no storming personality. Doubtless, 
if Rodgers and Hammerstein had not 
granted us so many excitements in 
the past, one would not write in 
this way. Let me add that, if one 
does not go remembering “ Oklahoma!” or 
“The King and I,” the evening has its qualities, 








1 








but in the year 1960 it is hard indeed 
not to remember wistfully, and to mourn. 
At the moment let me suggest that “ Flower 
Drum Song” is what “ The Grand Duke” was 
to our Gilbert and Sullivan, with the comforting 
difference that Rodgers and Hammerstein wil] 
go on and on, and must surely win us back to 
those early raptures. We are not disloyal, just 
temporarily disappointed. 


eee 2 of _people at the Metropolitan, in 
“* London’s Irish theatre,”” seemed 
by Dominic Behan’s “ Posterity 
Be Damned!” It was certainly a very curious 
business, indifferently directed, often thinly acted 
(though not by a grand pair of comedians, Dermot 
Kelly and Cecil Sheridan), a and not always audible. 
There was yet another Dublin public-house. There 
was an informer. There were men in mackintoshes 
(but, alas, without Ian Carmichael beneath one). 
And at the end a deafening row broke out in the 
house, th because it was all very 


jough—perhaps 
Irish—the booing and the catcalling appeared to 


week of Sean O’Casey’s eightieth birthday. 
Surely “ London’s Irish theatre” might have 
distinguished itself by putting on one of the 
great plays. 


CRALE (NIGEL GREEN), AND CAROLINE CRALE (ANN FIRBANK). 


am sorry not to write more of Gilbert 
Horobin s intricately-planned drama, “‘ The High 
Stool,” which I saw at L.A.M.D.A., 















wearing a sort of miner's lamp, to 
bump into french windows. He began 


to reel and writhe in coils. It was 
. but its idiocies i 
I liked Mr. Carmichael; I wanted 


also regrettably funny. 
let laughter take its course, 
that the author would get things 
straight in his third act. 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL, 


“I'M TALKING ABOUT JERUSALEM ” (Belgrade, Coventry).—A new play 
by Arnold Wesker. (April 4.) 
“THE BILLY BARNES REVUE"’ (Lyric, Hammersmith).—Directed by 
George Eckstein. (April 4.) 


“THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA" (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Peter 
of the Shakespeare Theatre, 


Stratford. (April 5S. 
“SAM, THE HIGHEST JUMPER OF THEM ALL” (Stratford, E.1S).— 
William Saroyan's play, “ written while rehearsals were in progress.” 
“ MUSIC BOX SHOW " (Palladium).—With Liberace. (April 7.) 


(Apeil6.) { be deeply mourned: 


directed by Michael Warre and acted 
extremely well by the student cast 


is A remarkable administrator and a man 
who was doing for the Belgrade all its 
sponsors could have hoped, Bailey will 
a man of the 
theatre who gave to it his inquiring 
mind and his full heart. 
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SEEN FOR THE 
FIRST TIME AT 
COVENT GARDEN : 
VERDI'S 
“ MACBETH.” 








: MACBETH (TITO GOBBI) VIRTUALLY CONFESSING HIS GUILT ON THE REAPPEARANCE OF BANQUO'S GHOST. 


LADY MACBETH (AMY SHUARD) URGING HER HUSBAND TO RETURN A STUDY IN DIVERGING CHARACTERS: LADY MACBETH THE BEST-KNOWN SCENE FROM VERDI'S “ MACBETH ": LADY MAC- 
10 THE KING’S CHAMBER AND TO SMEAR THE GROOMS WITH BLOOD. (AMY SHUARD) WITH MACBETH (TITO GOBBI), THESE SETH, RELIVING HER CRIMES, SLEEP-WALKING THROUGH THE 
AMY SHUARD CONVEYED GREAT FORCE OF CHARACTER. WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS GAVE FINE PERFORMANCES. CASTLE. AMY SHUARD RECEIVED A GREAT OVATION. 


WITH THEIR GROTESQUE MASKS: THE TERRIFYING SCENE IN WHICH THE WITCHES PORE- 
‘TELL MACBETH’S DESTINY. THIS WAS COVENT GARDEN’S FIRST PERFORMANCE OF 
“ MACBETH,” ONE OF VERDI'S EARLIEST OPERAS. 


Continued.] present-day Italian conductors, and the producer was Michael 
Benthall, ee Georges Wakhevitch designed the 
sets and costumes. Among the other artists were Joseph Rouleau 
(Banquo), André Turp (Macduff) and John Dobson (Malcolm). 
Photographs by Houston Rogers. 


THE RIGHTFUL KING PROCLAIMED, WITH THE USURPER, MACBETH (RIGHT), LYING DEAD: TH® CLOSING 
SCENE FROM THE GREAT COVENT GARDEN PERFORMANCE, CONDIJCTED BY FRANCESCO MOLINARI-PRADELLI 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 35: A JAPANESE BIRD OF STEEL. 















































AGGRESSION TYPIFIED IN EVERY PLUME: AN EAGLE MODEL ENTIRELY COMPOSED OF SAWS, KNIVES AND CUTTING EDGES. 
This eagle is a bird after the heart of the most ruthless of Roman conquerors. 


He has a wing-span of over 9 ft. and he is literally bristling with danger, 
imasmuch as every plume—if you look more closely—is found to be a saw, 
a knife-blade, or a specialised cutting edge, while that magnificent raptorial 
beak is a bill-hook. A triumph of design, patience and—bearing in mind 


all those sharp edges—of courage and endurance, too, he was created as a 
display model, the centrepiece of a trade fair staged by the Hyogo Prefecture 
in a department store in Kyotor It is also interesting that, although working 
in such an unusual and unyielding medium, the designer should nevertheless 
produce what is quite distinctively a Japanese work of art. 
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LITERARY LOUNGER,. | ““divia stacton’s A Sromat Victron i 
unsatisfactory. I 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 
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of oben is it? At any n 


Russian and even more about men and 
women. ee > 2 Sewer a with 
plenty of shooting and fisticuffs. 

Madelaine Duke’s A Crry Buitt to Music is 
about Vienna. It is told in the first person by a 
girl whose mother is a famous opera singer (Russo- 
Chinese), and her father, a famous architect 
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% rook must have moved, consequently he has for- § 
SS feited the right to castle and 1. R-B: is the unique & 
3 move playable to solve the problem. $ 


(Franco-British). They live in Austria, and the 
meanders about through the wuts loves ud 
i eS —_— wg 


from the United 
; THE 












tend to be 


in a novel, and pagan i 
fustier and mustier than isti 
Mr. Graham White’s Cricket at Benrizip 
is, as both title and author suggest, for the cricketer 
and the cricketer only. This is all about the 
village game, and I found most of the stories 
fairly enjoyable and well told. Only the long-short. 
story in the bored me to distraction. 


each year will have a disti figure 
in im charge of the Royal Enclosure. This 
is Lieut.-Colonel P i i tally the 


imaginative individual who could recognise i 
ee ante ee ee ee Se Se ae 
These 


1857, under the title of the Military Music Class. 
Kneller Hall’s start was shaky, quite apart from 
the title of its building (the Royal Military Asylum), 

with 


and, in due course, the civilian bands disappeared 
and Kneller Hall grew into the famous institution 
which it is to-day. Colonel Binns tells the story 
interestingly and well, and this little book is well 
worth the attention, not merely of those who 
are interested in its subject in the narrowest sense, 
but to those who find military history (to which 
Kneller Hall has so admirably contributed) a 
pleasant relaxation. 

By this time of the year, most potential 


British motorists and motor-cyclists who will take 

their holidays abroad (this statistic is that of the 

Automobile Association) will find the excellent 

publications of the two great motoring organisa- 

tions, the A.A. and the R.A.C., quite invaluable. 
I 


any. Indeed, ha 
Foreicn Tourmnc GuIDE 
CoNTINENTAL Hanpsoox, I have come to the 
conclusion that both are essential to my Continental 
motoring comfort. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 

Tue Roap to Man, by Herbert Wendt. 
(Lutterworth ; 303.) 

Servant or Tus House, by H. G. de Fraine. 
(Constable ; 25s.) 

From Capri Into aaa, ey Adrian Gallegos. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 16s.) 

StorIzs AND SATIRES, fa Sholom Aleichem, 
translated by Curt Leviant. (Yoseloff; 35s.) 

Tue Lisa Bastian,-by James Wood. (Hutchin- 
son; 138. 6d.) 

A Crry Buitt to Music, by Madelaine Duke. 
(Cape; 18s.) 

Tue Insorent Breep, by Borden Deal. 
(Hutchinson ; 21s.) 

A Siena Victory, by David Stacton. (Faber; 
16s.) 

Cricket at BENFIELD, by Graham White. 
(Stanley Paul ; 13s. 6d.) 

A Hunprep Years or Muirary Music, by 
Lieut.-Colonel P. L. Binns. (Blackmore 
Press ; 7s. 6d.) 

Forzicn Tovrinc GuipE 1960-61. (Auio- 
mobile Association ; 7s. 6d. for members only.) 

ConTinENTAL Hanpsoox 1960. (Royal Awuto- 

mobile Club; 10s. 6d.) 
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THE EDUCATION OF COMMONWEALTH YOUTH.—LIII. | 


THE DOON SCHOOL, INDIA. 


THE DOON SCHOOL: A VIEW OF THE FINE MAIN BUILDING. 


The Doon School is a world-famous public school situated in the picturesque | Bhore, Sir Frank Noyce, Sir George Anderson and Sir Akbar Hydari opened 
valley of Dehra Dun. It was founded by Mr. S. R. Das, an eminent lawyer | the Doon School, at Chandbagis, in 1935. On October 27, Se 


from Calcutta. He realised that in an English Public School there was Lord Wi » presided over the formal opening. The Doon School was 
ibi founded wi the intention “ to develop in an atmosphere of Indian culture 
amt ean any oes See 


to the door of the Indians. In order to fulfll his wishes, men like Sir Joseph 
Photograph by O. P. Malhotra. 
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_THE DOON SCHOOL: SCENES AT A GREAT INDIAN PUBLIC SCi0oifg 
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IN THE ROSE BOWL: EARL MOUNTBATTEN ADDRESSING THE SCHOOL. SEATED BEHIND HIM ARE THE 
LATE LADY MOUNTBATTEN (EXTREME LEFT), WITH MR. A. E. FOOT AND MRS. FOOT TO HER LEFT. 
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A POPULAR PASTIME, PARTICULARLY IN HOT WEATHER: BOYS ENJOYING 
A COOLING SESSION IN THE ATTRACTIVE SWIMMING-POOL. BREAKFAST AT WINE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING IN KASHMIR HOUSE. THE BOYS HAVE “CHHOTA 
(BISCUITS AND TEA) BEFORE P.T., AT SEVEN O'CLOCK. 





4 HOUSE CAPTAIN AT WORK. HE HAS TWO PREFECTS MORNING ASSEMBLY. EACH DAY AT THIS TIME THE HEADMASTER READS QUOTATIONS FROM THE WORKS OF GREAT = 
AND FOUR MONITORS UNDER HIM. THESE ARE FOLLOWED BY A SONG—TO THE ACCOMPANIMENT OF THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 
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SUNDED IN 1935-SET NEAR THE BEAUTIFUL MUSSOORIE HILLS. | 
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ARE THE 
ER LEFT. TRAINING BY THE BOYS WHICH WAS A FEATURE OF A RECENT FOUNDER'S DAY. 


08 THE MAIN FIELD AND IN OUTSTANDINGLY BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS: A FINE EXHIBITION OF PHYSICAL 





| t ~ a t PF. 


HHO 
ae AFTER THE DAY'S LESSONS: A RELAXED SCENE IN HYDERABAD HOUSE JUNIOR COMMON ROOM. EACH OF THE THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION: BOYS OF THE DOON SCHOOL SHOWING 
FOUR HOUSES IS A SELF-CONTAINED UNIT. REMARKABLE CONSTRUCTIVE ABILITY IN BUILDING A NEW SCHOOL HALL. 






.] “‘slavish imitation’’ of 
h Public Schools. Perhaps the 
conspicuous 


THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA AT PRACTICE. THE 
BEING USED ARE SITARS, 
VIOLINS AND FLUTES. CONCERTS 

ARE OFTEN GIVEN AND ARE VERY POPULAR. 


?. Mathotra. 
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LABORATORY. SCIENCE HAS ALWAYS BEEN A STRONG FEATURE. 


A SCENE IN A PREP.-ROOM. THE STUDY RECESSES ARE CALLED “ TOYES”—A TERM WHICH HAS 


BEEN BORROWED FROM WINCHESTER. 


ETE. 


THE SCHOOL WAS OPENED IN 1935. 
Continued.] Doon School has preferred the system of “labour quotas,” 
according to which tasks are done not for individual prefects but for the 


They have contributed a good 
deal of manual labour towards the construction of a new school. hall. 


to do a number of odd jobs to keep the school 
i to 


WITH BUNSENS, RETORTS AND TEST-TUBES: A CHEMISTRY CLASS AT WORK IN THE WELL-BQUIPPED 
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|THE DOON SCHOOL: ACTIVITIE 
/AT AN INDIAN PUBLIC SCHOG 
{Ak AN DAR ESL Ste 






IN THE CARPENTRY SHOP: BOYS MAKING TABLES FOR DOMESTIC USE. GREAT EMI 
LAID ON SUCH PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES. 
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AN ENGINEER OF THE FUTURE: A BOY USING A LATHE IN THE MACHINE SHOPS. 
KNIVES, AND OTHER USEFUL OBJECTS ARE MADE AT THE SCHOOL. 
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AN INFORMAL PICTURE OF THE HEADMASTER, MR. J. A. K. MARTYN, WHO HAS D) 
THE DOON SCHOOL SINCE 1948. 


music school, carpentry and machine shop, and dark room. The authoritié 
believe that the best cure for all troubles is early training in the intelligent 
use of leisure and the provision of rational interests. Probably tit 
greatest feature of the Doon School is its mid-term expeditions. Som 
parties go climbing; others do treks; some go out bird-watching. From 
these expeditions the boys learn how to plan efficiently and how to put wp 
with hardships. How much in demand Doon School education is, is cleat 
from its waiting list, which runs at present into 1970. The product of the 
school, during its life of the last 24 years, bears the stamp of its ideals. 


Photographs by O. P. Mathotra. 
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